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Then, too, Ms taste was all for the detailed, the
personal, the precise. He loved the stuff out of which
life is made, the pathos, the humour, the beauty and
sorrow of the world. There are very few allusions
to history or to current politics in his letters; there
is a kind of lofty and emotional patriotism, a tender
love for the land he lived in; but here again he grew
with advancing years, like most shy, inactive men, a
pessimist; he thought with sorrow that England was
coarsening and growing debilitated; and this because
he was not himself in the forefront of the battle, and
because such generous ideals as he had nursed in his
youth were growing faded, giving place in the ardent
minds of the rising generation to other ideals, not
less generous, but which to FitzGerald were simply
unfamiliar.

The same process took place in his literary taste;
he acted on the principle which Charles Lamb enunci-
ated, that whenever a new book came out he read an
old one. There was nothing progressive about Fitz-
G-erald's taste; he thought and wrote contemptuously
of modern books. He had not the energy to follow
the new movements; his sun set early; and the latter
part of his life was lived in a remembered light. And
to such an extent did his feeling of personality affect
his critical judgment that it was said of him humor-
ously that he never really approved of his friends'
writings unless he had seen them in manuscript.

But with all his limitations, and they were many
and obvious, it still remains true of FitzGerald that he
was one of those, who are even fewer than we are apt
to think, who have loved high literature with a real
instinctive and passionate joy. Even men whose
delight im literature is true and deep are apt to find
these masterpieces austere and even dreary, to breathewell done, as a man might stand to watch a game.ald's heart.
